The Churches 
of Disewort) 


DISEWORTH PARISH CHURCH 


Where the four “Gates” of Diseworth meet, known to the villagers of 
Diseworth as The Cross is the gateway to Diseworth Parish Church, which 
is dedicated to S. Michael and All Angels. 


There does not appear to be a complete recorded history of the church, but 
historians tell us ‘““The church consists of a tower in which are four bells, aneat 
spire, a nave, chancel and south aisle.”’ In the Matriculus of 1220 Diseworth 
Church is described as being under the patronage of the prioress of Langley by 
the gift of Benedict de Diseworth, and she held it by permission of Hugh, then 
Bishop of Lincoln; Alexander was then Capellanus — chaplain or Vicar. The 
church was appropriated to the nunnery of Langley and the endowment of the 
Vicarage is in the Bishop’s Register at Lincoln. In 1552 the Commissioners 
reported that “‘the church contained in primis a chalice; three bells and one of 
them broken; one vestment; two crosses; one albe cruete and a cope.” 


As there is so little recorded history of our village church I thought it 
would interest our readers to take a walk around the church, hoping it will tell 
us something of its long history. 


We see first the Village War Memorial set into the church-yard wall. The 
memorial commemorates the men of the village who served their country in 
both world wars. 


We then pass through the churchyard gates: these are the second replica 
pair of gates, and are copies of those given by the Misses Shakespear of 
Langley Priory in 1897 to mark the diamond jubilee of Queen Victoria. The 
approach to the church is through a well kept churchyard. Let us look first at 
our church from the outside. - 


It is an ancient building of stone in the transitional style, with a broach 
spire, and can best be seen in its beginnings on the north side. There is a break in 
the walling just west of the porch and another half-way along the chancel; these 
would indicate the ends of the original building, suggesting that the church had 
originally a small nave and a chancel about half the size of the present one. This 
section would be Saxon building, as would be a good deal of the wall to window 
level and above in the chancel. Judging by the long and short work on the north 
east angle of the nave, this Saxon work goes almost to the top of the wall. On 
one of the blocked in windows on the north side can be seen the very worn old 
ogee pattern typical of Saxon stone carving, and the old herring-bone can be 
clearly seen near the foundation level. Near to this is a heavy brick buttress 
which is presumed to have been put up very soon after 1700: it was about this 
date that the thatch of the old building was replaced by lead, which, being so 
much heavier, distorted the walls, and the buttress was built to support the 
building at this point. 


Along the top of the south wall of the building are three 13th century 
heads, much defaced by weathering; there is one at each end of the wall, east 
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and west, and one is set over the south door. The south aisle itself is 13th 
century work, and rather interesting, as it is not tied in for a good deal of its 
height at either east or west ends — it is simply butted up against the existing 
walls. 


A buttress was added to support the south wall of the chancel about 
twenty years ago. : 


Invisible, of course, from down below, but showing clearly on the last 
eight sheets of 1699 lead on the roof over the south aisle are markings of shoe 
styles or patterns, some one having made these markings by pressing a bradawl 
or similar tool round the edge of the shoe into the lead. 


It is difficult to establish the date when the broach spire and tower were 
built. If the bells hung there from the beginning, the tower must have been built 
by 1619 when the earliest existing bell was cast. Near the corner of the chancel 
and aisle, on the outside wall, there are traces of a “‘lowside window” through 
which the clerk would ring the sanctus bell at the solemn periods of the Mass, 
so an early bell may have hung near that point. By 1626 there were two bells; a 
third bell came in 1672 and a fourth in 1803. The remaining two of the present 
ring came, one as a result of the failure to build in Africa a church to be 
dedicated to S. Joseph of Arimathea (more of this later) and the sixth as a gift 
from the then Vicar, the Rev. J.A. Palmer, in thanksgiving for the recovery 
from a serious illness of his six year old son during the first world war. The first 
five bells were recast and the sixth added in 1921, by the Loughborough 
Foundry. The tower and spire were restored in 1896 at a cost of £136! 


Quite a bit of the stone coping from the parapet of the north wall of the 
nave is missing: it is believed to have been taken to Long Mere Farm, which 
was formerly the glebe farm. The Rev. Caleb Lowdham is known to have been 
engaged in building extensions at the time of his death in 1779! 


To enter the church we pass through the porch which was added in 1661 in 
the reign of Charles II. We see some mysterious grooves in the little pilasters at 
the porch entrance; these look very much like some markings on the village 
school boundary wall, which we know were made by youngsters sharpening 
their slate pencils — surely we cannot blame the children for the markings on 
the church porch? Can we romantically say that it is where archers sharpened 
their arrow-heads? 


Any stranger entering Diseworth Church for the first time will be 
perplexed by the unusually long bare chancel, with two long choir stalls giving 
the impression that this village church has about half a cathedral choir! This is 
the oldest part of the church, and is what was called a single cell church (asis S. 
Martin’s near Canterbury). You will notice the angle at which the chancel is set 
to the nave: this is quite traditional and is supposed to represent the falling to 
one side of Christ’s head on the cross. In the east wall, to the north of the high 
altar, is a cavity which one would like to think represents a very old aumbry. 


The chancel has seen a great many changes. You can see where the 
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extension has been made to double its size. The original floor is one step lower 
than the present one, and in that floor, it is thought, may be the old ledger stones 
mentioned in Nichol’s History of Leicestershire. The present floor with its 
tiling was constructed in 1885, when the chancel was extended towards the 
west and three old pews were removed, the Langley Priory pew, the Vicarage 
pew and one other. The Vicarage pew must have been on the south side 
because it was from that pew that access was gained to the octagonal pulpit, 
which with its sounding board is of oak and is dated 1713; the initials R.C. 
indicate that Robert Cheslyn was the donor. The oak lectern was given by the 
Rev. C.F. Cooke, a former Vicar, in memory of his wife. The present choir 
stalls were brought from Langley Priory chapel when, presumably, that was 
done away with in the time of the Shakespear family. 


If you move into the south aisle you are standing in a thirteenth century 
extension of the original building. The walls would be cut away and piers built 
to take the weight of the roof; near the chapel altar you may find the Saxon 
herring-bone work of the early wall. A thirteenth century window in the south 
. wall cuts through an earlier roof line, and if you look carefully you may be able 
to trace in the east and west walls two different roof lines from the days when 
the aisle was a lean-to building and did not have its own pitched roof. 


The Lady Chapel is fairly new: it was installed in 1940 to commemorate a 
former priest, the Rev. J.A. Palmer. The sacrament was reserved in the 
aumbry in the south wall, over which hung a silver lamp given by Mrs. Hacker, 
the wife of the then Vicar. Father Hacker’s successor tried — and fortunately 
failed — to have this chapel dismantled and turned into a ‘Children’s Corner’. 
He ended the practice of reserving the sacrament there and the little silver 
aumbry lamp was taken down and struck off the parish inventory. Thankfully it 
was found by the present Vicar in the Diseworth Vicarage attic. This beautiful 
little lamp, now with a red glass, hangs over the high altar, lit as a perpetual 
reminder of God’s presence, and also as a memorial to Father Hacker, and to 
his wife who originally gave it. The Chapel was furnished by the widow of the 
Rev. J.A. Palmer. The altar rails are a memorial to Emily Barton, a sister of 
Mrs. Palmer, who painted the picture of angels at present hanging by the font. 
This Miss Barton is believed to have been a social worker in London, and the 
faces of the angels are portraits of the children she knew and cared for. 


During the incumbency of the Rev. Herbert Lock a sum of about £215 
was raised by his brother to help to build a mission church, to be built in Africa 
and to be dedicated to S. Joseph of Arimathea; but the brother died, and the 
money was by arrangement transferred to Diseworth, to be expended upon a 
bell (mentioned earlier), two windows, one in the tower and the other in the 
south west corner, now the vestry, and three oak seats ‘for the children’ — 
these are the three odd pews against the south wall of the aisle. The bell, bought 
in 1902, stood on the tower floor and was not hung until 1921. 


In the north east corner of the nave, over the present clergy stall, is atablet 
inscribed with the genealogy of the Cheslyn family, who once lived at Langley 
Priory. A great many of the Cheslyns are buried in the vault below the pews not 
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far from the lectern; the funny little ‘stove pipe’ you see outside, right at the top 
of the nave wall on the north side is actually a vent from this vault. The marble 
tablet over the vault shows a lady holding weeds; this commemorates Ann, the 
wife of Richard Cheslyn, who was found drowned in one of the pools at the 
Priory: she is believed to have had weeds in her hand when her body was 
discovered. 


The Shakespear family bought the Priory from the Cheslyns, and were 
great benefactors to the church; we have already mentioned the churchyard 
gates. The stained glass windows in the south wall of the chancel were given in 
memory of John Shakespear, who died on September 6th, 1886 and of Emily 
Shakespear who died on April 1 4th, 1898. The stained glass window above the 
altar was erected by Elizabeth Shakespear in 1899 in loving memory of her 
husband Charles, and Elizabeth herself is commemorated by the altar and the 
oak panelled reredos, given by her family. There is a stone and brass tablet on 
the north wall of the chancel in memory of John Shakespear, ‘late professor of 
Oriental languages at Marlow and Addiscombe and author of several 
publications most useful to students of Hindustani, but more especially he was 
the compiler of a Dictionary of this language which from its great accuracy and 
the vast amount of labour necessary to complete it is a most valuable and 
remarkable work. He was the eldest son of John and Martha Shakespear late of 
Lount. He was born on the 14th August 1774 and died in perfect peace at 
Langley Priory on ! 0th June 1858 in the 84th year of his age.’ Also on this wall 
of the chancel is a stone tablet to Richard Cheslyn who died on February 1 6th, 
1843, erected by his eldest daughter Ann, sole survivor of his branch of this 
ancient family. Ann, who died on July 4th, 1882, is remembered in a brass 
erected to their aunt by Sophie Mary Gough and Admiral Frederick W. 
Gough.C.B. 


On the south wall of the aisle is a stone plaque to the memory of the Rev. 
Herbert Lock, A.K.C., Vicar of Diseworth 1894 to 1902. The south aisle of 
the church was restored and this tablet erected by parishioners and friends in 
token of their deep esteem for his life and labours for his Master's service and 
the welfare of his people. 


Near the porch door is a memorial tablet to Trooper George Harris, of the 
65th Company, Imperial Yeomanry, a local boy aged 21 who was killed in 
action at Dewetsdorp during the Transvaal War in South Africa in 1901. 


The church organ has had a rather nomadic career. It began roughly 
where it is now, at the back of the church, but was moved to the south west 
corner of the aisle, where the vestry now is; from there it went to the south east 
corner where is now the sanctuary; and when the chapel was made in 1940 the 
organ went back to its original place. The choir, according to the Rev. Herbert 
Lock, Vicar 1894-1902, travelled with the organ, and has continued to do so 
The adult choir still sit as near to the organ as possible! 


You will find on the pier at the corner of the pews near the vestry two brass 
plates; one refers to the installation of the organ, the second is a correction 
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stating that this was not the organ now in use, but a barrel organ which was 
installed in the gallery at the west end of the church by the tower. This gallery, 
which has now completely disappeared, no doubt once held a band of 
musicians and singers. 


The archway into the tower was bricked up early in the last century, and 
was later reopened and restored in 1896. There is an old window opening, now 
blocked, to be seen over the tower arch: this opening can also been seen inside 
the tower wall at clock level, so presumably it dates back to the time before the 
tower was added! 


We must not overlook the stone font by the south door. It was for some 
time thought to be a Saxon bowl standing on a Norman base, but the Leicester 
Museum archaeologist a few years ago cleared the anomaly by declaring it to 
be entirely pre-conquest. Though originally it would have stood in the nave it 
must have stood in its present position by the south door for well over 700 
years. The south door itself is rather important, because of its construction, 
which shows it to be very old. 


Over the north door is a panel carrying the royal arms. It would be very 
tempting to read into it C II indicating Charles the second, which would be 
rather nice since the porch itself went up within a year of the restoration of the 
monarchy. However, if we look closely it seems more likely to be G II — 
George the second. 


You will probably notice that around the church there are no big names of 
very important people; no knights, no great landowners, only people who have 
made their money in business and have come to live close to Diseworth. The. 
whole church is very much a village effort, possibly originally built by local 
people. There may have been imported masons, but the structure does not look 
very great architecturally, and it is hard to believe that any one would consider 
it his masterpiece. , 


The village people of course did not make the clock. The present 
movement, built by Smiths of Derby, was installed by public subscription to 
commemorate the coronation of H.M. King George VI on May 12, 1937. The 
slate dial is earlier, and carries the initials of the church-wardens of 1730. The 
original clock was apparently made by a peripatetic blacksmith who had begun 
to specialise in clock making. It is believed to be Cromwellian, though it may 
be even earlier. It was removed when it went out of action, and for many years 
hung about the Vicarage out-buildings; when they were demolished in 1955 the 
clock was sent to the Leicester New Walk Museum, where it may now be seen. 


The earliest parish registers of Diseworth date from 1656; records prior to 
this date are believed to have been destroyed by Cromwell’s troops, who did so 
much to deprive us of details of our early history and architecture. All registers 
but those currently in use have now been deposited in the Leicester County 
archives for safe keeping, and may of course be seen there. 


During this last century much of the church woodwork has been created 
and repaired by the local family of craftsmen, the Fletchers. The father of the 
present Fletcher brothers installed one side of the choir panelling and his sons 
the other, of Langley Priory oak. In 1947 Will Fletcher made the present altar 
from a cedar felled at Langley, and a few years later added the sides of the altar 
rail. The centre section of the rail, still of the same cedar, was added in 1973 to 
commemorate the late Walter Moore, who was church warden here for 31 
years: the remaining portion of the tree waits in the wood yard on Hall Gate for 
a new use to be found for it in the church. 


The brothers Fletcher built the nave roof in 1949 — you will find near the 
north door a tablet made of the old roof timber, about this — and the chancel 
roof in 1964. Five years later Will, having built the vestry partition, restored 
many of the pews, retaining their old character. His brother George made the 
oaken font cover, and his son Gordon made the chapel altar cross, and the 
processional cross which stands at the end of the choir stalls. The porch doors 
and churchyard gates were also made by the Fletcher family. 


The churchyard grass and borders are mown and kept tidy by a willing 
band of church members who give of their free time for the love of their church. 


So, while our village church may not have had any great important names 
to show, through the ages it has been and is very mucha local affair, and very 
much the concern of the villagers of Diseworth. 


VICARS OF DISEWORTH 
from 1220 to the present day 


Alexander (capellanus) 
Elias de Keggeworth 
Andrew (capellanus) 
Richard de Wavertoft 
Robert de Bellegrave 
John 
John 
Thomas Hurt 
Frederick Hoyland 
— Twitty 
Isaac Hoyland 
John Swan 
William Parker 
— Taylor 
Caleb Lowdham 
William Sparrow 
Richard Williams 
G.L. Harvey 
F.R. Begbie 
Frederick Gifford Nash 
C. Flood Cooke 
H.C. Pryce Jones 
A. Walker 
Herbert Lock 
Huntley Heath 
Joseph A. Palmer: 
William James Wood 
Percy Bernard Hacker 
Nigel Turner 
Robert Gibbons 
John Gregory Lyner 


Arthur Roy Hurst Greaves 


1220 
1227 
1243 
1249 
1276 
1321] 
1334 
1534 
1666 


1671 
1712 
1725 


1726 
1779 
1796 
1822 
1836 
1846 
1851 
1875 
1888 
1894 
1902 
1916 
1924 
1939 
1951 
1958 
1962 
1969 


Our readers may be interested to know how the incumbents of Diseworth 
are appointed. 


Dame Mary Weild, by her will dated February 12, 1623, gave to the 
Worshipful Company of Haberdashers £2,000 to purchase Rectories or 
Parsonages, and directed that one-third of the yearly profits be reserved and 
accumulated until another £2,000 was received, when more Rectories or 
Parsonages were to be bought. She directed that her Trustees should annually 
account to the Governors of Christ’s Hospital. In the execution of this trust the 
Vicarage of Diseworth was one of the six livings purchased. 


By decree of the Court of Chancery dated May 3, 1708, it was ordered 
with the concurrence of all parties. that the Governors of Christ's Hospital 
should have an alternate right of presentation to the Livings as they fell 
vacant. The Incumbents are accordingly nominated alteranately by the 
Governors of Christ’s Hospital and the Haberdashers’ Company, but the 
presentations are always made under the Common Seal of the Haberdashers’ 
Company as Patrons. 


In 1977 the incumbency (but not the parish) of Diseworth was linked with 
that of Long Whatton, whose Patron was the Lord Chancellor. This has 
produced a very complicated system of appointment, which is to operate in this 
way: at the next vacancy the nomination will be that of the Lord Chancellor, 
the next that of the Haberdashers’ Company or of the Governors of Christ's 
Hospital, then that of the Lord Chancellor, then that of the Haberdahsers’ 
Company or of the Governors of Christ’s Hospital, and so on. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


NICHOLS, John 


The History and Antiquities of Leicester Vol. II part 2, 
containing West Goscote Hundred. 
John Nichols and Son, London 1804. 


PREVETT, H. 


A Short Description of the Worshipful Company of Haberdashers. 
Commander H. Prevett, O.B.E., R.N., ret’d., 
Clerk to the Company from 195U to 1966. 


I should like to thank the Rev. A.R.H. Greaves, Vicar of Diseworth, for 
the help he has given me in the compiling of this booklet on S. Michael and All 
Angels, Diseworth. 


I. Houghton 


: ; GLOSSARY 


ALB -a long white tight-sleeved priestly vestment. 


AUMBRY (Ambry) —-a recessed cupboard holding the reserved 
sacrament or sacred vessels. 


BENEFICE -a church living. 

BROACH SPIRE - an octagonal spire on a square tower, the broaches 
being the covers of the arches carrying the diagonal 
sides. 

CAPELLANUS - Chaplain or Vicar. 

CHALICE -a cup used in the administration of Holy 
Communion. 

COPE - a cloak-like vestment worn by the priest in 
procession. 

CRUETE -a small vessel holding wine or water used at the 
Eucharist. 

IN PRIMIS - firstly. 

INCUMBENT -a clergyman holding a benefice. 


LEDGER STONES __ -floor slabs covering graves. 


LOWSIDE WINDOW -a small window usually in a chancel, thought to 
have been used for ringing a bell at the Sanctus and 
Consecration during the Mass. 


MATRICULUS -a register (matrix). 
OGEE -a moulding S-shaped in section. 
PILASTER -a rectangular, sometimes fluted, pillar projecting 


from the face of a wall. 


REREDOS - an ornamental screen forming a back to the altar. 
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DISEWORTH BAPTIST CHURCH 


If one walks from the Cross along Lady Gate, half way down on the left 
hand side is a smallish grey rough-cast building with a trim graveyard at the 
back. This is Diseworth Baptist Church. 


Inside, the church is warm and welcoming, and has fulfilled a great 
service for good in the lives of hundreds of Diseworth inhabitants. 


The Baptist Union Handbook indicates that 1773 was the date of the 
foundation of Diseworth baptist Church, but there is evidence that an 
evangelical witness was commenced in the village in 1751. the dissenting 
ministers held their first meetings in a weaver’s shop; this is the house and 
home of William Lilly, the ill-famed astrologer of the early seventeenth 
century and is now known as Lilly’s Cottage. This humble beginning in the 
weaver’s shop led to important consequences. In 1752 a meeting-house was 
erected in Diseworth, such was the enthusiasm for the Baptist Church at this 
time. 


Despite various theological disputes and some differences of opinion the 
Baptist cause continued to progress. About 1824 a schoolroom with upper and 
lower storeys was built, and in 1875 various improvements to the chapel 
premises were made. Then came a period of happy ministry and fellowship. 
The work of the Baptist Church continued well and faithfullly into the 
twentieth century. There were no spectacular events; the records are of quiet 
but effective ministry. 


However, August 1928 was a time of great rejoicing: extensive alterations 
. were carried out to the church premises at a cost of about £400. During the 
execution of these alterations the ministry was maintained without a break. 
The church worshipped under the dutch barn of one of the senior deacons, Mr. 
John Adkin, whose farm was almost opposite the church building. A farm dray 
served as a pulpit and also as a stand for the harmonium! 


Along with further decorations carried out in 1944 the chapel had indeed 
become a beautiful sanctuary. 


On June 9th and 10th, 1951 the bi-centenary celebrations were held 
(1751-1951). This was a very happy time for the Baptists, when they were able 
to welcome their past ministers and friends to join them in worship and 
conference. 


There have been Baptist stalwarts in Diseworth, whose names generation 
by generation continually crop up:- Adkin, Hayes, Jarrom, Hutchinson, 
Barker, Sheffield, Mee, Brown and Handford. Descendants of these families 
still live in Diseworth today and worship in the Baptist Church. 


The B ys 
op lank CA 
opel Dikseworth. 
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This information is gathered from the “Souvenir Brochure - Two 
Hundred Years of Christian Witness in Diseworth”’. 


I would like to thank Miss-E. Adkin of 16 Hall Gate, Diseworth, who 
kindly lent this brochure to Diseworth Local History Society. 


DISEWORTH METHODIST CHURCH 


Towards the end of Hall Gate, on the right hand side, is a tall red brick 
building. This is the Methodist Chapel, built in 1887 to satisfy the needs of a 
flourishing congregation of Methodists in Diseworth. 


Methodism in Diseworth began early in the great evangelical revival 
inaugurated by John and Charles Wesley. No record appears to exist to 
indicate when Methodism took its root there, but it flourished so much that in 
1799, only eight years after John Wesley’s death, steps were taken to acquire 
land and premises to build a chapel. No doubt services had been held regularly 
in private houses, and enthusiasm was so great that members felt able to tackle 
the building of a chapel. 


The Countess of Huntingdon took a prominent part in the Methodist 
revival. One of her manservants, David Taylor, was converted, became a 
preacher and conducted revival services in many villages in the 
neighbourhood, and quite a number of chapels were erected. In 1752 Joseph 
Atkin applied to the General Quarter Sessions of the Peace of Leicester for the 
use of his dwelling house at Diseworth as a meeting-house for Protestant 
Dissenters; it may or may not have been for a Methodist preaching place. 


A cottage, barn and land were purchased at a sale by auction for £73:10s, 
“for the purpose of proclaiming and expounding God's Holy Word therein 
conformable and agreeable to the doctrine (and no other) which is contained in 
the said John Wesley’s Notes upon the New Testament and four volumes of 
Sermons”. 


The interesting official document describing the transaction is as follows: 


Bargain and Sale of premises at Diseworth upon trust for the purposes 
within mentioned. Mr. William Hall, surviving Trustee under the will of John 
Williamson deceased (shoemaker) to Mr. John Rayns and others enrolled in 
the High Court of Chancery, 19th March 1800. This indenture was made the 
14th day of October in the 39th year of the reign of King George IJ and the year 
of our Lord 1799. 


The first trustees of the newly purchased preniises were John Rayns of 
Castle Manington, basket maker, John Garton of Castle Donington, mason 
and labourer, John Handley of Hathern, gentleman, Thomas Stevenson of 
Diseworth, cordwainer, John Gamble of Castle Donington, labourer, John 
Muglestone of Diseworth, shopkeeper, John Ragg of Diseworth, framework 
knitter and John Sutton of Castle Donington, boat master. 


The barn was used as a chapel and the caretaker lived in the cottage. 
Necessary alterations were made during that winter and by January the 
building was ready for services. Among the various formalities of that period 
was that the Archdeacon of the Church of England had to register all meeting 
houses for religious purposes. In Leicester City Museum is an application for 
the registration by the Archdeacon of the house and barn formerly owned by 
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Mr. Williamson. The applicants were Thomas Tatteshall, John Waldram and 
Thomas Shaw. 


A document shows that on June 9, 1829, there were fifty regularly 
attendant Methodists in Diseworth. 


The foundation stones of the present chapel were laid early in 1887 anda 
public meeting was held in the Baptist chapel. The new chapel was opened in 
November of the same year, when the preacher was the President of the 
Conference, the Rev. John Walton, M.A. With the building of the new chapel 
the cottage was pulled down, Sarah Smedley was the last to live there. 


Pastor Ernest Adkin conducted the Jubilee Services in 1937 and the 
Diamond Jubilee Services in 1947. 


The Rev. Maurice Russell in his reminiscences recalled ‘good 
congregations and singing of hymns, though sometimes rather long’. Once at 
Diseworth came a dramatic moment. It was a hot, drowsy Sunday afternoon 
and there came a very lengthly hymn in 6-8 metre: it dragged on till William 
Bexon at the wheezy organ stopped about two thirds through, closed the lid and 
said “I’m tired of this and I shan’t play any more”’. 


Mr. Russell also recalled some wonderful Christmas concerts and a 
crowded chapel, and the glorious Christamas tea party the inviting aroma of 
Charles Adkin’s piping hot tea cakes with their generous hot butter made his 
mouth water as he wrote. He mentioned one Abraham Marshall, ‘‘quaint, but a 
good man, though a bit severe sometimes on the restless boys of the Sunday 
School.” 


Among Methodist families who have rendered great service to their 
chapel may be mentioned the names of Adkin, Ragg, Underwood, Marshall, 
Sowter, Bexon, Russell, Barnett, Cawdell, White, and in later years Measey, 
Allen, Eite, Lester, and Bee. 


Information from 

METHODISM AT DISEWORTH 
An Historical Outline. 

G.F. Parker. 


Il am most grateful to Mrs. Measey of Hall Gate, Diseworth, for lending 
this booklet to Diseworth Local History Society. 


Researched by Irene Houghton 
Drawings by Dorothy Jones December, 1981 


The Diseworth Local History Society wishes to acknowledge and thank 
all those who have helped in any way with the preparation of this booklet and in 
particular Mrs. Dorothy Jones for doing the drawings. 

December, 1981. 
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